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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TWENTY THOUSAND GRADUATES 

This spring twenty thousand boys and girls will graduate from 
the high schools of North Carolina. After graduation from high 
school, what? The question deserves serious consideration not only 
by these 20,000 young people themselves but by parents, citizens, 
educators, statesmen. The answer depends on several undetermined 
conditions, and no single answer would be correct for the entire 
20,000. Who are these 20,000 boys and girls? What sort of stuff 
are they made of ? What abilities, what outlooks, what ambitions are 
theirs? What ideals, what appreciations, what attitudes, what inter- 


ests do they possess? What principles of action, what causes, what 


views of life have challenged them during their four years of high 
school education and have won their inmost sanction? What moti- 
vating purposes, what intellectual interests, what loyalties have the 
schools developed in them? If the answers to these questions could 
be known for each one of the 20,000, then an answer to the first 
question could be given that would more nearly approximate correct- 
ness. The cumulative records of their classroom work, their activities 
on the playground, in their clubs, these young people have made dur- 
ing their four years in high school, if these records had been properly 
made and kept, would be of tremendous significance to their future 
advisers, employers, college administrators. Moreover, for the thought- 
ful ones of the 20,000 who are really interested in making their lives 
count for something in the world, these same facts looked at now in 
retrospect by these youngsters themselves might help them to make 
better adjustments in the complex life of their day and age. 

If they have learned as a result of their schooling how to make 
wise choices in the major situations of life and inwardly desire to 
make in all situations the wisest possible choices, no fears need to be 
entertained for their future or for the future of North Carolina, in 
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so far as its destiny lies in.their keeping. Need it be added that the 
making of a wise choice in any situation calls for a knowledge of the 
facts and principles involved in that situation ? 

For the 8,000 who will probably go on to higher institutions for 
further study, a simple anecdote that has come down through the 
ages may be apropos. The story is that a young man went to Soc- 
rates, seeking knowledge. When he had made known to the sage 
the purpose of his mission, the old man took him by the hand, led 
him out into the water, and without warning pushed his head under 
and held it there while the boy, feeling that he was about to drown, 
struggled to free himself. When the master teacher pulled him up 
to his feet, he put to the youth this question: “When your head was 
under water what was it you most desired?” “Air,” replied the 
young man. Then said Socrates, “When you desire knowledge as 
much as you desired air, you will get it.” 


MAKING NORTH CAROLINA PLAY CONSCIOUS 


The eleventh annual dramatic festival held at Chapel Hill, April 
4th to 7th inclusive under the auspices of The Carolina Dramatic 


Association, was the most successful one in the history of the Asso- 


ciation, according to Professor Frederick H. Koch, Director of the 
Carolina Playmakers, god-father of the state organization, and its 
guiding genius. There were 39 plays presented, 10 of which were 
original ; 214 players took part in the performances; 100 directors 
and stage assistants participated ; and more than 3,000 people were in 
attendance. Marked improvement was noted in both the writing of 
the original plays and in the production of the plays. Participating 
in the festival were county high schools, city high schools, junior col- 
leges, senior colleges, community players and little theatre groups 
from a half-dozen cities. 

The purposes of The Carolina Dramatic Association are: 

To encourage dramatic art in the schools and communities of 
North Carolina ; 

To meet the need for constructive recreation ; 

To promote the production of plays, pageants, and festivals. 

How admirably the Association is accomplishing its stated pur- 
poses is convincingly attested by the facts and figures given above. 
They bear eloquent testimony to the success of the enterprise. It 
would seem that The Carolina Dramatic Association is actually mak- 
ing North Carolina “play conscious.” 
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In the Middle Ages, historians tell us, approximately a third of 
the year was given over to holidays, play, pageants, and. festivals. 
Thus was the common man afforded his main opportunity for rec- 


reation and entertainment which came spontaneously out of the soil 
of the communal life. This is not to say there were no professional 
entertainers, for there were even then professional actors, the 
trouveéres and the troubadours. But they did not constitute the main 
show : communities in a far larger measure than now provided their 
own entertainment and recreation. Communication and travel were 
slow and difficult ; the slow tempo of life had not been quickened by 
the machine; and the seasonal variations in the work of a simple, 
communal, agrarian age afforded time for the cultivation and the 
practice of the old folk arts and handcrafts. But a more advanced, 
a more complex civilization with its restless machines, its quickened 
tempo, its specialization characteristic of an industrial age, has 
changed all this; and the professional theatre, the cinema, and the 
radio have commercialized these older folkways—or rather, have all 
but supplemented them. But now, if the New Deal brings the leisure 
for the common man that is forecast in what Stuart Chase calls the 
“Economy of Abundance,” the rehabilitation of the old folk-drama, 
folk-dancing, and other forms of folk-art may serve to open up new 
opportunities for the release and the exercise of the creative energies, 
new outlooks, and possibly a finer morale for all. Who is there to 
deny that a wider practice of the older half-forgotten and all but 
abandoned folk-arts may not again perform a service that will make 
for a richer life and a more satisfying existence for all? A tired and 
tense world has forgotten how to play, and it needs its tension 
relieved. 

There is not a high school, a college, or a community but will 
discover unsuspected talents for the creative and the recreational 
arts, if the opportunity under competent guidance and skillful in- 
struction is provided for their cultivation. Any school or community 
that tries the experiment will be well repaid. The nation, the com- 
munity, the individual that knows not how to play, how to laugh, 
sing, dance, is doomed. These old arts represent not “fads” but 
fundamental forces of human development, and they ought to be 
rehabilitated. 

“The world is too much with us,” wrote old Wordsworth as he 
observed men laying waste their powers with “getting and spending.” 
He saw that something which could enrich life and make it more 
abundant and more satisfying was being squeezed out under the pres- 
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sures of industry, commerce, business. The resulting soul-consum- 
ing drudgery and nervous tension put the spirits of men out of tune 
with nature. With the advent of the modern industrial age and the 
impact of machine upon man, the situation has been intensified and 
has become more complicated. The machine has had to be brought 
under control, lest it become a Frankenstein. Now, we are told there 
is to be more leisure for everybody. If that be true, something must 
be put back into life to take the place of the work, the drudgery of 
which men are to be relieved. Otherwise, there will be not only idle 
time but idle hands and idle heads. This situation may create a 
vacuum. Nature, the scientist tells us, abhors a vacuum. Storms 
may prove dangerous—even devastating. 

Here lies a wide-open opportunity for schools and community 
groups to do something humanly constructive by devoting some at- 
tention to building up avocational interests, discovering creative tal- 
ent, and encouraging its development. For many pupils in school 
there is no more delightful extra-curricular activity than the cultiva- 
tion of the dramatic arts. Particularly in high schools and colleges 
where there are teachers and directors qualified for the work, are the 
opportunities especially challenging. That fact was demonstrated at 
the dramatic festival. What better service is it possible for a school 
to render a young person than discover his special talents and help 
him develop those talents? That is one of the services The North 
Carolina Dramatic Association is rendering North Carolina. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 

Now that North Carolina has launched a campaign for curriculum 
revision, it behooves everyone concerned with the state’s educational 
program to think seriously, to think constructively, on the fundamen- 
tal principles underlying curriculum construction; what schools are 
really for; whether we should be more interested in promoting the 
study of academic subjects as such, or developing citizens for effec- 
tive service and the good life? Of course, undercutting and deter- 
mining educational practice at anytime and anywhere lies a basic con- 
ception of the function and purpose of education. There are two 
opposing conceptions. The one conceives of education in terms of 
the mastery of specific subjects, and may be characterized by some 
such terms as traditional, academic, selective, élite, aristocratic ; the 
other conceives of it in terms of the lives people are going to live. 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HIGH 
SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS* 


Part I 


HE Committee on High School Textbooks was appointed by 
fe Excellency, Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, on November 
10, 1933. 

The Committee is composed of N. W. Walker, Professor of 
Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Chairman; 
Superintendent Allison W. Honeycutt, Lexington Public Schools, 
Lexington, North Carolina, Secretary; and Miss Kate Finley, Prin- 
cipal, Rockingham High School, Rockingham, North Carolina; 
Superintendent J. H. Grigg, Cleveland County Public Schools, 
Shelby, North Carolina; and W. O. Hampton, Principal, New Han- 
over High School, Wilmington, North Carolina. 

The Committee on High School Textbooks selected, in codper- 
ation with the Elementary Textbook Commission, the field of the 
Social Studies for our first unit for consideration. We have received 
more than two hundred volumes for consideration and have pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

First, we made a general survey of the tasks and responsibilities 
before us, with the express purpose of defining our major problems 
and issues. After this preliminary study, we requested the publishers 
and their representatives to send us samples of textbooks. supple- 
mentary books, and work books for the studies of Civics, Vocations, 


World History, American History, Economics, Sociology, Ancient 
and Mediaeval History, Modern History and Negro History. 
We next decided upon our major obligations: First, to render the 


maximum service to the educational and social development of the 
childhood of North Carolina through the selection of texts best 
suited to the needs of North Carolina high school students, and 
through provision for sufficient flexibility to provide for the various 
economic, civic, social and industrial conditions existing in different 
sections of the state. 

Second, to keep all investigations and policies in harmony with the 
most recent research and progress in the development of the teaching 
of the social studies. We have brought to our service as much in- 
formation as is available from the Commission on the Social Studies 


* This report was submitted to the North Carolina State Board of Education through 
its Secretary, Dr. A. T. Allen, on March 10. As will be observed, the report deals only 
with basal texts in the Social Studies for high schools.—Editor 
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of the American Historical Association and from the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, together with as much other recent re- 
search and investigation as we could call to our aid. 

Third, in order to secure the greatest effectiveness in the codr- 
dination and articulation of the work of the elementary schools and 
secondary schools, we worked in harmony with the Elementary Text- 
book Commission. We also called to our assistance Dr. A. C. Krey, 
Professor of History in the University of Minnesota and Chairman 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, Dr. Albert Coates, director of the Institute of Govern- 
ment of the University of North Carolina, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, 
State High School Supervisor, Dr. A. T. Allen, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Mr. Quinton Holton, Principal, Durham 
Senior High School. In order to work in the closest harmony, we 


have held a number of joint meetings and sub-committee meetings 


with the members of the Elementary Textbook Commission. 


The Committee on High School Textbooks was unable to com- 
plete its work and make a final report January 1, 193@ and we 
submitted to the State Board of Education the following preliminary 
report. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON JANUARY 1, 1934 


Gentlemen: The State Committee on High School Textbooks was appointed 
by His Excellency, Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, on November 10, 1933. The 
committee is composed of the following members: N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, 
Chairman; A. W. Honeycutt, Lexington, Secretary; Miss Kate Finley, Rock- 
ingham; W. O. Hampton, Wilmington; and J. H. Grigg, Shelby. 

At the call of His Excellency, the committee met in the office of the Gov- 
ernor on November 16 and took the oath of office which was administered in 
the presence of the State Board of Education by Honorable W. P. Stacy, Chief 
Justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court. (The members of the Text- 
book Commission for Elementary Schools were also present and were sworn 
in at the same time.) Governor Ehringhaus made a short talk to the two 
bodies in the course of which he emphasized the great importance of the work 
we were about to undertake and the specific duties we were expected to per- 
form. He expressed his appreciation of our willingness to render this service 
and his confidence in our integrity and ability to do a good job, and assured us 
of his full codperation at any and all times. 

After the Governor's splendid talk, the two bodies adjourned to the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for a joint meeting with Dr. 
A. T. Allen for the consideration of several matters of common concern to both 
groups. The two bodies then met separately for the purpose of organization. 

We began at once to consider in a preliminary way a number of questions 
of procedure. It was, of course, apparent to all concerned that it would be 
impossible to complete by January 1 the task we had assumed. This fact was 
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reported to the State Superintendent who was called into conference on this and 
several other questions of law and procedure. 

Up to the present time we have held in all four meetings, as follows: 

1. November 16, Raleigh 

2. November 25, Raleigh 

3. December 16, Raleigh 

4. December 28-29, Chapel Hill and Raleigh 

On each of these four occasions we have held, in addition to our separate 
meetings, a joint session with the Textbook Commission for Elementary Schools 
to consider questions of common interest. We feel that these joint meetings 
have been especially helpful to both groups since our combined efforts converge 
on a common problem. Our two bodies have adopted uniform rules of pro- 
cedure, we have a common understanding of the essential unity and continuity 
of the task at which we are working, and therefore recognize the necessity 
for complete articulation at the point where their work ends and ours begins. 

The progress accomplished up to this time by the Committee on High 
School Textbooks may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. We have adopted Rules of Procedure which were given to the press 

and to the representatives of publishing houses. 

We have chosen the field of the Social Studies as the first division for 
which we will recommend multiple lists of basal texts and supplementary 
materials. (Publishers were duly notified and they have submitted some 
200 books for our examination.) 

We have decided to have our final report ready by March 15, and will 
consider any texts that may be submitted by February 15. 

We have worked out and tentatively adopted for our guidance a rough 
outline of a “course of study” and a set of “criteria” for judging the 
texts submitted. 

We are now engaged, and shall be for the next several weeks, in the 
task of making a critical examination and evaluation of the wealth of 
material that has been submitted for our consideration. 

Finally, let it be said, that the work before us will be pushed along just as 
fast as our other duties will permit. Each member of the committee is dili- 
gently at work with an eye single to performing the best possible service for 
the State of North Carolina. We are striving earnestly to measure up in 
every way to what the Governor expects of us. 


Part II 


Although the State Committee on High School Textbooks was 
not charged with the responsibility of writing a course of study, Dr. 
A. T. Allen, Superintendent of Public Instruction, requested that we 
volunteer our service in the construction of the course of study, and 
we assumed that responsibility. We set up outlines and objectives 
of courses which we expect to find materials to teach. In order to 
facilitate this, sub-committees were appointed to make these outlines 
and report to the committee in open meeting. Our next important 
procedure was the determination of criteria for evaluating social 
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science texts. The high school committee adopted the following 
criteria for judging the educational value of the books submitted : 


CRITERIA 


I. AUTHOR AND GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
1. Possesses recognized ability in the field of the social sciences. 
An alert student in the social sciences. 
Point of view broad and unbiased. 
Reputation of publisher assures good book. 
5. Copyright of recent date. 
6. Point of view of author in accord with accepted educational aims. 
7. Style clear, attractive, stimulating and adapted to age level of pupils. 
II. ConTENT 
Subject matter adapted to community. 
Selected according to principle of relative values. 


1. 
? 
y 4 
a 


Clear, direct, simple style; vocabulary suited to experience of a child. 
4. Material presented so as to help the child become an informed thinking 
citizen with open-minded, critical, and sympathetic attitudes. 
5. Material presented in fair unbiased manner. 
6. Provision for developing tolerant understanding. 
7. Material presented so as to give adequate historical background for 
present day problems. 
8. Emphasis on large units. 
9. Emphasis on development of political, economic and social life. 
10. Emphasis on cause and effect. 
11. Emphasis on problems of today. 
IIT. EourpMENT oF TEXT FOR TEACHING 
1. Rich in charts, maps, and illustrations. 
2. Rich in references to supplementary material. 
a. Historical fiction (History) 
b. Biography (History) 
c. Articles from recent periodicals 
3. Contains problems, exercises, questions, and research topics that vitalize 
and emphasize the subject matter. Also bibliographies. 
4. Topical outlines. 
5. Pronouncing vocabulary. 
Table of contents. 
Does the teacher’s preface explain the particular point of view of the 
author and give suggestions for the use of the text? 
&. Is there an intimate and provocative introduction for pupils? 
9. Is the table of contents full enough to show the outline of the book? 
10. Is the index full and so arranged that the material may be easily found? 
11. Does the glossary give the meaning and pronunciation of unusual and 
dificult words? 
12. Does the appendix contain adequate drill material, tables, charts, etc. ? 
13. Are the illustrations, maps, sketches, etc., simple, clear, suitable, and 
attractive ? 
14. Are the references definite, annotated, evaluated, adapted to the pupils? 
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Are there pointed and thought-provoking summaries and reviews at the 
end of each unit? 

Are there definite and varied study helps? 

Are there at the end of the book general reviews requiring thought and 
reorganization of subject-matter ? 

Is there interesting, sufficient, and varied drill material in the chapters 
as well as in the appendix? 


. MECHANICAL MAKE-UP 
1. Is the binding durable, flexible, pleasing ? 
2. Is the paper suitable for cuts as well as for reading without eye-strain? 
3. Is the type clear, properly spaced, and of a size that is easily read? 
4. Is the material well arranged on the page, with distinct topical headings ? 
5. Is the whole make-up attractive ? 


In order to familiarize ourselves with the needs and desires of the 
secondary schools, we sent questionnaires to secondary schools on 


several controversial issues, and we have had a generous response 
from the people called upon for assistance. We have received val- 
uable assistance from the representatives of the publishing houses ; 
from their editorial boards, and from individuals and organizations 
interested in the social studies in the high schools. 

After collecting the available information, the committee entered 
upon discussions of the content of material according to objectives 


and criteria. 

In the final stages of our investigation, we deemed it necessary 
to have additional time for careful deliberation and on February 17, 
we announced to the representatives of the textbook publishers that 
we would hold an open session for interview of publishers to March 
1 and after March 1, we would not hold further interview with the 
publishers and that our proceedings would be strictly executive. 

We divided the secondary school subjects into five units to be 
considered in the order listed : 


1934—Unirt I. Soctat Science Courses.* 
Plan A Plan B** 

Citizenship—First Year Citizenship—First Year 
World History—Second Year Ancient and Medieval History—Sec- 
American History—Third Year ond Year 
Economics—Fourth Year, Modern History—Third Year 

First Semester American History—Fourth Year 
Sociology—Fourth Year, 

Second Semester 
Problems of Democracy—Fourth Year 

* Negro History was considered for the colored schools of the state. This will be in- 
cluded in the report on supplementary texts. 


** Plan B is recommended for larger high schools that prefer to devote two years to 
World History. 
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1935—Unirt II. Naturat Sciences, Home Economics, AGRICULTURE, MANUAL 
ARTS AND HEALTH EDUCATION. 

1936—Unir III. Composition, GRAMMAR, SPELLER, GUIDE, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH. 

1937—Unir IV. Lirerature ror ENGLIsH Courses. 

1938—Unit V. MATHEMATICS AND LATIN. 


RECOMMENDED List oF BASAL Books IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


We recommend the following books for use in instruction in the 
social sciences in the public secondary schools of North Carolina: 


SoctaL SCIENCE oR Civics 
Hill, Community Civics. Ginn & Company. 
Edmonson and Dondineau, Citizenship through Problems. The Macmillan Co. 
Arnold, Codperative Citizenship. Row, Peterson and Co. 


Wortp History 


Pahlow, Man’s Great Adventure. Ginn & Co. 
Perkins, Man’s Advancing Civilisation. Rand McNally & Co. 
Wrench, The March of Civilization. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AMERICAN HIsToRY 


Wertenbaker and Smith, The United States of America. Scribners. 
3eard and Beard, History of the United States. Macmillan. 
Guitteau, History of the United States. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


EcoNnomMIcs 


Janzen and Stephenson, Everyday Economics. Silver-Burdett and Co. 

Atkins and Wubrig, Our Economic World. Harpers & Brothers. 

Thompson, High School Economics (with Supplement, “Recent Economic 
Trends in the United States,” bound in). Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 


SocIoLocy 
Finney, Elementary Sociology. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 
Ross. Civic Sociology. World Book Co. 
Shideler, Group Life and Social Problems. Henry Holt & Co. 


ANCIENT History 


Pahlow, Man's Achievement, Vol. I. Ginn and Co. 

McKinley, Howland and Dann, IWorld History in the Making. American 
Book Co. 

Hayes and Moon, Ancient and Medieval History. The Macmillan Co. 


Mopern History 


Becker, Modern Europe. Silver, Burdett and Co. 
McKinley, Howland and Dann, World History Today. American Book Co. 
Hayes and Moon, Modern History. The Macmillan Co. 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Greenan and Meredith, Everyday Problems of American Democracy. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
Williamson and Wesley, Principles of Social Science. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Hughes, Problems of American Democracy. Allyn and Bacon. 

The Committee on High School Textbooks will proceed with 
selection and recommendation of supplementary textbooks and work- 
books for the social sciences immediately after the adoption of basal 
texts by the State Board of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON HicH ScHoot TEXTBOOKS. 
N. W. Walker, Chairman, 
Allison W. Honeycutt, Secretary, 
Kate Finley, 
J. H. Grigg, 
W. O. Hampton. 
March 10, 1934. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS UNDER 
THE CIVIL WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


By C. E. McIntosH 
Civil Works Administration, Raleigh, N.C. 


EFORE entering upon our specific topic, let us take a brief 
B glance at the purpose, organization, and general operating plan 
of the Civil Works Program. 

This novel organization was set up about the middle of last 
November ; its avowed purpose being to put 4,000,000 men to work 
at once. Half of these were to be taken from the relief rolls, and 
half from the re-employment registry. North Carolina’s quota of 
the four million was in round numbers 68,000 men. The relief group 
had to be put to work between November 20th and December first, 
and the re-employment group by December 15th. The task of find- 
ing, on such short notice, public employment for so large a number 
of men was one that required tremendous labor and left but little 
time for a planned program. Please note this fact. 

Manifestly, projects which could be begun at once, and which 
called for the largest number of men, had to receive first attention. 
School projects did not fall into this class; for, with the exception 
of the grading of playgrounds, few school improvements could be 
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undertaken without definite plans, material lists, and a careful study 
of unit costs. Another thing which delayed school projects was the 
securing of such materials as were necessary beyond the 30% which 
CWA could furnish, this question of how to secure local supple- 
ments being at first among the most baffling that had to be met dur- 
ing the entire program. Until the men could be put to work, there- 
fore, the question of what could be done for public schools had to be 
held largely in abeyance. 

On November 28th, Mrs. Thomas O’Berry, the State Adminis- 
trator, outlined her policy with reference to school participation in 
CWA work. Said she: “When the Civil Works program shall come 
to an end, I trust that all the schools of the state may have been put 
into as excellent repair as possible.” With that policy as a guide, the 
office gave preferred consideration to such school projects as came, 
all such projects being checked as speedily as possible, and approved 
if found to be technically correct. 

Because the CWA program had come about so suddenly, and be- 
cause school officials had been taught to expect little in the way of 
plant maintenance and improvement, the first applications for aid 
were, by comparison, somewhat small. The grading of playgrounds, 
the renovation of sanitary facilities, the repair of floors, plastering, 
and fire escapes, the mending of broken furniture, the putting in of 
window panes, etc., constituted the majority of projects that were 
sent in, until perhaps the middle of December. There even seemed 
to be a feeling among school men that their larger needs could not be 
considered, this feeling persisting for some weeks, despite newspaper 
announcements, circular letters from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and even personal visits from members of the CWA of- 
fice itself. When, just before Christmas, the idea finally took hold 
that both labor and materials could be had on an unexpected scale, 
applications of a more pretentious character began to be made, and 
by the latter part of the old year the school program had begun to 
function in something like satisfactory fashion. At this point, the 
Building Project supplanted the earlier types of school project, and 
for the next several weeks requisitions were made upon the CWA 
in ever-increasing numbers and proportions. 

The demand for high school gymnasiums soon became pronounced 
and widespread. Not only did one or two schools in a given county 
apply for this type of project, but frequently every high school in a 
whole county system would send in identical projects on the same 
day. Here arose a problem which had not been foreseen; for, ob- 
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viously, there was not a sufficient amount of suitable labor in some 
counties to put up so many buildings, even if the entire quota of 
laborers could have been marshalled for that purpose. It must be 
remembered, too, that much of the labor was already assigned to 
work, which could not easily be terminated at once. The cry for the 
gymnasium was urgent and well-nigh universal, however, and the 
state office approved many such projects, feeling that it could not 
wisely discriminate, as among different sections of a given county. 
In other words, the state office left to the local offices the distribution 
of labor and the determination of what projects had the greater claim 
on such labor as was available. It was hoped that a general distribu- 
tion of CWA labor might thus be made, and that all sections of each 
county might receive approximately equal benefit from the Civil 
Works set-up in that county. 

Just after the middle of January, however, a new situation arose, 
which was destined still further to retard school work. Rural labor 
was suddenly reduced from 30 to 15 hours per week, and urban labor 
from 30 to 24 hours per week. It was at once apparent that, if this 
were a permanent order, the building projects would be at great 
disadvantage; for there would be only 15 or 24 hours for the com- 
pletion of work authorized on the expectation of 30 hours per week. 
Congress was considering a second appropriation for carrying on 
Civil Works labor ; but the appropriation had to wait for practically 
a month after the shorter hours had been ordered, and this delay still 
further militated against any large undertaking which was not al- 
ready well under way. The hope was entertained, however, that, 
when the appropriation should finally be made, the 30-hour week 
would be resumed, and that then the large school projects could be 
carried out. This hope caused an intensification of the drive for the 
gymnasiums, and the state office at one time had nearly a million dol- 
lars worth of these for approval—if only the program should again 
become settled. Unfortunately, and greatly to the distress of the 
school officials who had worked so tirelessly, the program was not 
extended as anticipated; but, on the contrary, demobilization was 
ordered. This decision changed the whole aspect of CWA, and made 
impossible many of the best projects that came to the office during 
the entire work period. But, despite all these vicissitudes, much 
school improvement was made. [et us now look at the improvements 
under two separate divisions. 
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I. IMPROVEMENTS TO THE SCHOOL PLANT ITSELF 


Two new modern school buildings come first to mind, the old 
buildings having been burned shortly after the fall term had begun, 
and the children in consequence being housed in unsuitable quarters. 
While the erecting of new school buildings had not been an objective 
of the CWA, these two caséS were deemed emergencies which de- 
served the waiving of the usual regulations. Projects were, therefore, 
approved for replacing the buildings, and each is now nearing com- 
pletion. No claim is made, of course, that the CWA erected these 
buildings alone, for other funds had to be provided from local 
sources. The CWA does feel proud, however, that it was able to 
help with these new school buildings, and considers them among its 
major accomplishments. Other emergencies of less degree were also 
undertaken. A new school building in one of the far western coun- 
ties was unroofed by a hurricane. Within 24 hours after that hap- 
pening, a project had been approved for the replacing of the roof. A 
large school in a central piedmont county had to be closed, because 
the roof leaked so badly that the building could not be used. That 
defect was repaired, and the school was enabled to re-open at once. 
Numerous school wells had failed to such an extent that a sufficient 
supply of drinking water could not be had. The CWA was appealed 


to, and gladly approved projects to remedy these distressing situations. 
Several heating plants broke down, and the CWA took pleasure in 
aiding to restore them to useful service. 


But enumeration is tedious, and perhaps uninteresting, so the re- 
mainder of this division will be told in summary. 


I. THe Scnoot PLrant (To Marca 15) 


$ 627,305 
225,750 
Total CWA contribution 
Local material 
Total spent on school plant 1,005,603 


These figures, of course, are incomplete; for much of the work 
is still under construction. Even when all that has been undertaken 
shall have been brought to completion, the sum of money involved 
may appear as smaller than could reasonably have been expected ; 
but, whatever may be said of the endeavor as here represented, it 
constitutes the best contribution that could be had under all the cir- 
cumstances. 
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II. RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


But this group of the Teachers’ Association is primarily con- 
cerned with recreational facilities in the schools. Let us, then, turn 
our attention to that field, examining some of the more worthwhile 
accomplishments that have been made for better recreation. 

First in size, and certainly one of the most worthwhile in purpose, 
is the large intra-mural field at the state university. Grading was 
begun on this project immediately after the CWA came into being, 
and the work is still going on. When completed, this field will be of 
inestimable value to the students of that institution, and it should 
serve for years to aid in building sound bodies for a multitude of 
the state’s young men. A panoramic view of this project is on dis- 
play at the national headquarters in Washington, and the field when 
finished will doubtless be one of the finest recreational additions to be 
found in the entire country. Other somewhat similar developments 
might be mentioned, among them being the golf course at the North 
Carolina College for Women, the group of tennis courts at East 
Carolina Teachers’ College, the large playing field at the State School 
for the Blind at Raleigh, and the gymnasium and playing fields for 
the negroes at the A. & T. College at Greensboro and the North Car- 
olina College for Negroes at Durham. Even the list of college 
recreational improvements, however, would be too long for recital 
here, to say nothing of the work done for the public schools in gen- 
eral. Let us sum up this second division, therefore, in tabular form. 


II. Scoot RECREATION (TO Marcu 15) 


$604,350 


781,355 
Local material 116,313 
897,668 
The same may be said of this division as of the one preceding, 
namely that the figures are as yet incomplete, and admission is here 
made that when all the work is finished recreational facilities will be 
far short of the schools’ needs. Had it been possible to add to the 
above the long list of projects which already had been checked and 
made ready for approval, the program might have more nearly ap- 
proached the ideal. But, as already explained, that goal was beyond 
the CWA, as it finally worked out, and no possible good can come 
from grieving over the results—however meager they may be. 
Let us now look at the results achieved in specific types of im- 


provements ; for we can thus gain a better picture of the whole. 
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Ill. Types or Proyects AND NUMBERS 
No. new school rooms 
. renovated rooms 
Yo. new gymnasiums ... 
.o. repaired gymnasiums 
{o. playgrounds graded 


IV. GeNeRAL SUMMARY (To Marcu 15) 


CWA labor for all school purposes $1,231,655 
CWA material for all school purposes 

Total CWA contribution for all school purposes 

Local material for all school purposes 1,873,271 


\V. EstiMaTe ror Apri Ist 


Total CWA expenditure (all purposes) 

Total CWA expenditure (for schools) 

Pct. of total effort (for schools) 

Grand total for schools (including local materials) 
Total school improvements (including service projects) 


Of course you are aware that when CWA closes at the end of 
the present month, another work program is to follow. The details 
of this new program are not yet ready to be announced, but the 
schools will beyond doubt be able to profit still further under that 
régime. No prophecy will here be ventured as to what the final re- 
sults may be, but school men must continue to be on the alert, in order 
to avail themselves of whatever advantage may be gained. When 
schools open next fall, therefore, there may be a much more inter- 
esting story to tell, and I am sure that all friends of the schools— 


including those in the CWA organization—greatly hope that such 
may be the case. 


Let us then rejoice in what has already been accomplished, how- 
ever little the accomplishment may be. Let us look forward to still 
further development. But above all, let us take great consolation 
from one discovery made during the months now coming to a close— 
viz. the people themselves have again manifested a deep interest in 
their schools, else they would not have so readily have provided the 
large amount of supplementary materials listed above. North Car- 
olina is not willing forever to entrust the maintenance of her schools 
to the tender mercies of forfeitures and the dog tax. 
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INTERNESHIP IN EDUCATION 


By Ove S. OLson 


Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 


VER since the Rev. Samuel R. Hall. Cyrus Pierce, Henry 
EK Barnard and others began their work for the professional im- 
provement of teachers in America, there have been a great many and 
often spasmodic attempts to elevate the professional training of teach- 
ers for the schools of our country. Teacher training institutions, 
both public and private, philanthropic organizations, interested indi- 
viduals, and certain governmental units have each in their turn added 
to our wealth of experience in training teachers. 

In spite of the thousands of experiments that have been con- 
ducted, and in spite of the many years of effort in trying to find the 
most successful methods for training teachers in the several hun- 
dreds of teacher training institutions in our land, we are still far 
from the goal we had hoped to reach long ere this. 

True, the whole problem has been very seriously complicated by 
the tremendous increase in popularization of the American high 
school and the enormous demand for mass production in the training 
of teachers, together with the until recently, large turn-over of teach- 
ers each year. But we have come to a point now where the supply far 
exceeds the demand and we can afford to take serious and perhaps 
somewhat drastic steps leading toward a definite improvement in the 
professional status of the public school teacher. 

What are some of the circumstances which have served to bring 
the present oversupply of teachers? 

(a) Return to the profession of many who can not find employ- 

ment elsewhere. 

(b) The increase in the number of teacher training institutions 
and the broadening of the scope of some already in existence 
to include teachers for a larger range of grades. 
Unwillingness of teacher training institutions to definitely 
limit the number of entrants into teacher-training because 
there has been no program for limitation upon which all: 
would agree. 

The entirely too attractive beginning salary for the inex- 
perienced. 

The now too low standards for certification of teachers. 
The inadequate means for elimination of the poor and super- 
annuated teachers from the profession. 
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(g) The tailure to give preference to those who plan to make 
teaching their life work. 

(h) The inability of our public schools because of peculiar sub- 
ject combinations to always give preference to the most 
promising and talented candidates for the profession. 


The teacher-training institutions, as much as any other group, 


are responsible for the type and number of candidates permitted to 
enter the teaching profession. These institutions should codper- 
atively work out a definite program for selection and training of the 
1umber of new teachers required each year. They have no right to 
use public tax money nor the income of endowed colleges for the 
purpose of training a large number of teachers who will never be 
able to find positions. 

It is fair to take the position that all types of colleges of proper 
scholastic standing should have the right to train a limited number 
of teachers according to standards laid down by law. If only one 
type of institution trains teachers, an unhealthy type of monopoly 
will result. Each institution of whatever stamp, religious or non- 
sectarian, has some definite cultural stamp to share with the people 
at large and which may help the rest in keeping from becoming 
bigoted and narrow in their thinking and acting. 

The process of careful selection must come. The process of 
selection in the past, where there has been any attempt at selection 
at all, has been handled on a very subjective basis. These should 
belong to the past. There are now some objective means for getting 
at the qualities which make for definite teaching success, and sub- 
jective methods should be used only where there is an absence of 
the objective. Some of the objective instruments we now have are: 

1. Intelligence tests 

Personality tests. 
Subject matter tests. 
Emotionality test. 
Professional knowledge tests. 
Health and character standards. 
Would that there were a test for the measurement of common sense ! 

A mere glance at this list of tests will show that these are far, 
far from adequate in giving assurance to the prospective employer 
of teachers that the candidate under consideration is a first-class 
risk. A candidate may have the I. Q. of a “Wunder Knabe” and 
still be a poor teacher, he may have the personality of a Mary Garden 
and still be unable to do well in a class room, he may have all the 
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knowledge of an Einstein and still fail to get pupils to make a good 
showing in standardized tests, he may have the emotional stability of 
a William McAndrew and still be unable to get the sluggard to dot 
his i’s, cross his t’s and end his sentences with a period, he may have 
all the professional knowledge of a Morrison or a Horn and still be 
unable to make his pupils show up well in state board examinations, 
he may be in as perfect health as a McFadden or have as excellent a 
character as had John Knox and still fail to measure up to the fondest 
hopes of his employer. 

Assuming for a moment that a certain candidate for teaching 
were ideal in all the respects just mentioned, he would still be a risk 
as a beginning teacher and even perhaps a liability for a period of 
time. This fact has caused most specialists in the field of teacher- 
training to insist that a certain amount of “practice teaching,” or 
“student teaching” as Mead and a few others prefer to call it, be re- 
quired. The amount of student teaching required by various teacher- 
training institutions in this state ranges all the way from none at all 
to full time for six weeks. In some cases it is distributed over an 
entire semester or quarter ; in other cases continuous teaching. Splen- 


did as much of this work is, it is still far from what many of us 


would prefer. In spite of this good training a great many candidates 
are still great risks. 

The question now arises: What shall be proposed as an improve- 
ment ? 

There are at least three sources from which we may secure keys 
to an answer. They are found in (1) the German system of training 
teachers, (2) the method used in some other professions of our 
country, and (3) the fellowship system at our universities. 

According to Alexander, the training of secondary teachers in 
Germany includes the following: “A four-year elementary course, a 
nine-year secondary school course, at least four and usually five 
years of university study, embracing philosophy and three academic 
subjects, an academic examination, a period of two years’ practice- 
teaching, concluded by a pedagogical examination.”’ Just what the 
“practice-teaching” includes is not made clear, but it is quite evident 
that student teaching experience is quite thoroughly handled over a 
sufficiently long period of time, under able supervision to insure 
independent success. 

The medical profession demands one or two years of interneship 
under the very best possible conditions and leadership so that the 
young M.D. may secure additional and wider experience, increase his 
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confidence in starting out on his own, and so reduce his future errors 
to the lowest possible minimum. 

The fellow at a university will assist an unusually busy man in 
some department of the university by following the work of the 
classes taught, make out and score the tests and examinations, teach 
the classes in the absence of the regular professor, and be of as much 
assistance as possible otherwise in promoting the success of the work. 

We have been talking about practice teaching and student teach- 
ing. May we propose a plan for interne-teaching or interneship in 
teaching? 

What essential elements are present in such a plan? 

1. Each person chosen for this work must be a college graduate 
with the highest scholastic records in the subject combinations 
found necessary for the training of new teachers. 

He must have passed satisfactorily all other tests such as sub- 
ject matter tests, professional knowledge tests, etc. 

He must enter a school for a term of one year at a salary of 
from $35.00 to $65.00 per month ; enough to pay room, board, 
laundry, etc. 

During the year he is to be assistant to some very able teacher 
or teachers having large departments and large classes, fol- 
lowing the work of the classes, doing the more routine work, 
having charge of the class occasionally, assisting in the mak- 
ing of records, laboratory work in science, having charge of 
study halls, and assisting in some extra-curriculum activity, 
tutoring slow pupils, getting definitely acquainted with the 
dozen or more types of class procedure, and doing the many 
other tasks which may be asked of him in order that he may 
have as wide an experience as possible in preparing himself 
for independent teaching. 

This plan contemplates the enlargement of many classes 
and the reduction of the number of sections in certain subjects 
in high school and the enlargement of the number of pupils 
per grade teacher. Several experiments show that larger 
classes of 40 to 50 students do fully as good work as classes 
of 15 to 20 and in some cases much better. It contemplates 
also the retention of the ablest teaching personalities in each 
school system and the gradual elimination of those who are less 
able. 

In speaking to a superintendent some time ago it was 
pointed out that the outcomes in state board examinations in 
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his school were considerably better for the larger classes than 
the small, even with the same teacher in charge of both. 

In giving a teacher five classes per day with 40 to 50 stu- 
dents in each class, the work of building tests, scoring papers, 


taking roll, supervising study, giving out marks, and many 
other duties will be markedly increased so that no teacher, 
however able, can take care of it as well as he should. The 
interne-teacher here renders most valuable help. He can per- 
form the tasks requiring less technical training and teaching 
experience ; he can give special assistance to those who need 
special help, and real diagnostic and remedial teaching may 
become a realtiy. 

The head teacher’s efforts can then be concentrated upon 
the task for which we are willing to pay the most money: 
highly successful class-room teaching. 

Upon the successful completion of a year’s work as interne 
teacher, he can go out into.a smaller school and do successful 
independent teaching with far greater chances for success 
without supervision which is so often lacking in small school 
systems where both superintendent and principal are teaching 
a full program of classes. 

Should a vacancy occur in the interne-school, and the interne 
shows up well it will of course be wise to promote him. Grad- 
uate work should be insisted upon as one of the requirements 
for such promotion. 

At the end of the year a thorough report to the teacher-train- 
ing institution from which he came should be made and credit 
be entered upon his record for the work done. 


What benetits would be derived from the adoption of such a 
system : 


1. 


Preference would be given to the most talented and promising 
young people seeking to enter the teaching profession. 

Much more thorough training could be given. Teachers for 
our small high schools should be drawn from this interne 
group, in view of the fact that little opportunity for super- 
vision of the inexperienced is found in the small schools. 
Insure a higher established habit of excellence in teaching. 
Reduce the risks in employing inexperienced teachers. The 
most important job of any school administrator is the selection 
of the members of his staff. There is no more painful thing 


to endure than the presence of very poor teachers on that staff. 
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5. Place teaching on a higher professional plane. Care must of 
course be exercised not to prevent the entrance into the pro- 
fession by talented young men and women coming from homes 
of limited financial means. 

6. Reduce costs of instruction in three ways : 

(a) By reducing failures among teachers, costs are reduced. 

(b) Reduce number who use teaching as a stepping stone to 
something else. 

(c) Reduce actual instructional costs within a single school. 

Whether or not a system of interne teaching can be adopted in 
any one school is probably dependent upon 

(1) Size of the school. 

(2) Size of the rooms in the school buildings. 

(3) Willingness of Superintendent, the Board and the Commun- 
ity to enter this great mutually beneficial codperative enter- 
prise for the improvement of the teaching profession. 

This discussion is entirely too limited in setting forth the thoughts 
of the plan for interne teaching but it is presented in the hope that 
thought along these lines will be stimulated and that ultimately such 
a plan may be tried in the teaching profession in the United States, 
as it has been tried elsewhere and in other professions. 

It is confidently believed that some thoroughly well worked out 
plan of interneship in teaching is the next big step in the professional 
advancement of the teaching profession 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from Page 126) 
The aims, the practices, and the outcomes of the two are very differ- 
ent. The one centers about subjects of study and formulates a cur- 
riculum in terms of subjects; the other centers about the pupil and 
the life he is going to live, and formulates a curriculum in terms of 
life’s activities. The one thinks of subject matter as something sa- 
cred, possessing inherent values equally valid for all who are fit to be 
educated ; the other looks upon all normal pupils as fit to be educated 
and regards the pupil and his development for effective living as the 
* most important consideration in the whole process. This view rel- 
egates logically organized subject matter to a secondary place. Not 
that subject matter is unimportant, but that the pupil and his devel- 
opment and his preparation for life’s activities should be the point of 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by VAN CourTLANDT ELLIOTT 





DuRHAM WINs LATIN CONTEST 


URHAM High School, represented by Miss Frances Bond, 
D was the winner of the High School Latin Contest this year. 
Durham also distinguished itself by being the only school to score 90 
or better in all of the three papers entered in the contest. This is the 
fourth year out of the ten in which it has been given that Durham 
has won the contest. Winners in 1929, 1930, and 1931, in addition 
to this year, Durham is the only school to have won two years in 
succession. A splendid record, a tribute to both the Latin Depart- 
ment of the school and to Durham’s faith in her schools—reflected 
by the city’s consistent advocacy of the extended school term. 

Honorable mention was given to Bill Micheaux of Wilson, Wil- 
liam Hudson of Chapel Hill, Edith Gallant of Charlotte, Nell Burton 
of Fayetteville, and Jewell Jordan of Charlotte. Wilson, Fayette- 
ville, Chapel Hill, and Charlotte all had two papers of 90 or better, 
while Salisbury and Scotland Neck had one each. 

Twenty-one schools participated in the contest, the smallest num- 
ber since it was inaugurated in 1925. This condition in part no doubt 
reflects the economies accompanying the depression. Two of the 
largest high schools in the state sent in no papers at all—one because 
the date of the contest interfered with the program of the school on 
that day! In another instance a teacher in a large school wrote that 
this year there was no fourth year Latin, inasmuch as all the students 
who would have taken the Virgil had enough units to graduate with- 
out the fourth year when the twelfth grade, was dropped. O Tem- 
pora! O Mores! This is the era in which a false social economy 
has introduced into North Carolina education the principle of con- 
venience to take the place of student need. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION MEETS IN MEMPHIS 
Proressor G. A. Harrer of the Department of Classics of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and President of the Classical Association 
Middle West and South, presided over the annual meeting of the 
association which was held in Memphis, Tennessee, March 28-31. 
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; CULTURE 


“. .. Every phase of Southern culture is presented from farm- 
ing to folk-songs, from the fine arts to murder, which in the 
South, innocent of De Quincy, is not practised as a fine art. . . .” 
—Jonathan Daniels in THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE. 


“.. It is one of the most suggestive, communicative, revealing 


and comprehensive books on the South it has been our pleasure 


to read... ."—-THE COLUMBIA STATE. 


“, . This symposium is in all ways a pathfinder. . . .”,—Con- 


stance Rourke in THE N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS. 


Contents: thirty-one chapters on all of the more important 
aspects of life in the South. About 720 pages. $4.00 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Cuape Hirt, N. C. 
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Papers were read by prominent scholars from the Universities of 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and Indiana. The South was 
represented by papers from Professors R. B. Steele of Vanderbilt 
University, W. E. Bondurant of the University of Mississippi, and 
Mack Hall Griffin of the Oklahoma A. and M. College. Dr. Griffin 
will be remembered as a former Instructor in the Department of 
Classics at the University of North Carolina. 


ARTICLES OF INTEREST IN THE Atlantic Monthly 


Bors the February and March issues of the Atlantic Monthly carry 
articles of interest to teachers and students of language in high 
schools. In the February number Johnson O’Connor discusses, under 
the title of “Vocabulary and Success,” the results of some vocabulary 
tests given to business executives. In the March issue Professor 
Ernest Weekly, in an article entitled “Words, Words, Words,” tells 
about the new words found in the Supplement to the great Oxford 
English Dictionary. Since there are probably few high schools in 
North Carolina fortunate enough in possessing the O. E. D., the 
article by Professor Weekly should serve as an admirable introduction 
to a work which all students should be urged to become familiar with 
as soon as it is available to them. 


NortuH CAROLINA EpucATION ASSOCIATION 


‘Tue attendance and the interest shown at the Latin sectional 
meeting of the North Carolina Education Association on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 23, was very gratifying. Sixteen active teach- 
ers, and about the same number of visitors, attended. The teachers 
present were Miss Iva Barden, Miss Margaret Connor, Miss Myrtha 
Fleming, and Miss Sarah Foster of Raleigh; Miss Virginia Hobgood, 
Miss Isabel Arrowood, and Miss Susie Michaels of Durham; Miss 
Rosalind J. Bryan of Wilson; Miss Mary Ellen Herring of Apex; 
Mrs. W. P. Middleton of Goldsboro; Mrs. J. E. Latta of Hillsboro; 
Mr. S. H. Abell of Yanceyville; Mr. Harold H. Deaton of Liles- 
ville; Mr. VanCourtlandt Elliott of Chapel Hill; Mr. C. H. Hoods 
of Coats; Mr. G. T. Whitley of Kenly. 

To Miss Isabel Arrowood of Durham, this year’s Chairman, be- 
longs distinctive credit for inviting as speakers two men who in their 
own right are really great teachers, Dr. Herbert Lipscomb of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College and Dr. Hubert Poteat of Wake 
Forest. In that intimate manner which has always been associated 
with his teaching, Dr. Lipscomb thoroughly and delightfully reviewed 
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Two Work Books Which Will Provide Ex- 
cellent Reviews For Senior Classes 
Before Graduation 


ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS 
By James W. Griffeth 
Principal, Thirty-fifth Street Junior High School 
Savannah, Georgia 
and 
Hugh A, C. Walker 
Principal, E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
This book presents, drills, reviews, and tests the fundamentals of 
grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and word usage. 


A STUDENT’S DRILL AND REVIEW BOOK IN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By G. W. Shew 


This book may be used with any standard text or independently 
for drill and review. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Orrice—Syracust, New York 
ATLANTA NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 











the meaning and significance of Horace, whose Bimillenium the 
world will celebrate in nineteen hundred and thirty-five. 

The remarks of Dr. Poteat went straight to the heart of teaching. 
Speaking on “Things that ought to come out of and be put in the 
Educational Process,” he urged teachers constantly to have before 
them three objectives in addition to the mere subject in hand, ob- 
jectives which, he deeply feels, peculiarly belong to the teaching of 
the Latin language; namely, the development of the power to think, 
of the love of the beautiful and worthwhile things in life, and of the 
conviction that the educational process carries with it unescapable 
obligations and privileges of ministry to our fellowmen. 

Dr. Poteat’s challenging address evoked a lively discussion which 
emphasized the importance of coéperate aggressiveness in the han- 
dling of present-day problems connected with the status of the Latin 
language in the schools of North Carolina. 

The group resolved to ask the University of North Carolina to 
conduct for the benefit of the first and second year Latin students a 
state-wide contest to supplement the one now given for the more 
advanced students. 

Miss Iva Barden of the Hugh Morson High School in Raleigh 
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was elected Chairman of the section for next year. Miss Virginia 
Hobgood of Durham and Miss Rosalind J. Bryan of Wilson were 
elected Vice-chairman and Secretary. 

The writer sincerely hopes that the teachers of North Carolina 
will carry to the Latin section of the N. C. E. A. those problems 
which properly belong to its program. We trust that the Latin 
teachers throughout the state will consider this the organization in 
which our difficulties can, and will, I know, receive sympathetic, 
intelligent, and codperative consideration, and the best medium 
through which united action upon our common problems can be 


procured. 

















The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E, Preston 











Uses AND MISsUSES OF PROJECTS 


N unfortunate circumstance that always confronts the writer of 
A this and similar columns is that those persons who could ben- 
efit most from their message are the ones least likely to be among 
their readers. On this account it perhaps seems foolish to use them 
for discussion of matters in great degree familiar to progressive, 
studious teachers. Yet at times all have need of a word of encourage- 
ment or of warning, and occasionally new members of the profession 
who are still in condition to learn from what to older teachers seems 
commonplace join the reading ranks. It is with this thought in mind 
that the following discussion of individual projects, especially those 
of the essay type, has been written. 

Two incidents in particular were responsible. The first was 
glancing through a set of “term papers” that had been laid out for 
inspection at a science meeting. These were evidently intended to 
supplement the regular work of a chemistry class. Most of them 
dealt with a particular chemical compound. Among the titles I no- 


ticed such as, “Hexylresorcinol,” “Mercurochrome,” “Neoarsphen- 
amine.” A rapid reading of occasional neatly typewritten pages gave 


the impression that the usual treatment was to give the history of the 
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EXCELLENT DEMAND FOR | 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


Experienced teachers with “A” certificates are cordially invited to confer 
with us relative to locating suitably for 1934-1935. The demand for such 
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compound, including date of discovery and name of discoverer, fol- 
lowed by some description of its properties and uses, in quite formal 
style. Technical terms manifestly of no import to the average stu- 
dent were not uncommonly employed, and sometimes in such manner 
that it was evident that they had been taken bodily from some refer- 
ence and set down without pupil understanding. The whole content 
in each case indicated a “rehash” of some more extensive technical 
paper. 

We can of course grant that this original account had scientific 
value; but we can very reasonably, I think, question the value to a 
high school student of abstracting an article of so high a degree of 
technicality and so limited a scope. Can it be that the information 
so preserved is of sufficient importance to make it worth retaining in 
the memory of the average boy or girl? Or does the worth lie in the 
very small degree of exercise in thinking necessarily performed in 
condensing the substance enough to permit its transfer from one 
paper to another? It surely was not an exercise in original expres- 
sion. Perhaps the teacher felt that the work was justified through 
the benefit afforded by practice in looking up sources, or through the 
self-discipline required in settling down to a fixed task, no matter 
what. But these attempted explanations seem so doubtful that one 
is strongly led to wonder just what educational outcomes, expressed 
in terms of pupil development, that teacher actually had in mind, if 
indeed he had gone so far as to have any. 

The other incident was the receipt of a series of letters from 
pupils of a physics class in what is presumably a small high school, 
asking for information in preparing special essays. The titles sub- 
mitted were, “Sound,” “Molecules,” “Magnetism,” “Ohm’s Law,” 
and the accompanying request, “Please send as much information as 
you can and as soon as possible.” These letters were perfectly cour- 
teous, and no fault could be found with the attitude of the writers. 
But apart from the fact that these students were appealing to a per- 
son at a distance before making best use of the helps which they must 
have had close at hand is the fact that the titles chosen are altogether 
too broad. The chances are that the essays based upon them will be 
vague and relatively poor; at best they will be no more than such 
well-made summaries of the textbook treatment as all pupils in the 
class ought to be expected to make anyway, at least mentally in the 
carrying on of their regular physics study. 

Again, instead of being advised to write to outsiders and to look 
into books exclusively for their projects, they should rather have 
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been encouraged to look for practical applications in their own en- 
vironment of the principles studied in the classroom or laboratory. 
For example, an investigation and subsequent demonstration to the 
class of how the school piano was strung and tuned; or a study of the 
different ways in which sounds of different pitch, quality and inten- 
sity were produced by the several musical instruments possessed by 
members of the class, even though they were no more than har- 
monicas and jewsharps; the crude determination of the rate of a 
mosquito’s wing vibration by means of the pitch of its hum; a rough 
determination of sound velocity by comparing sight and sound of a 
distant woodsman’s axe—any one of these would have had in it pos- 
sibilities of imparting as much or more real understanding of the 
phenomena of sound than would the conventional book-prepared 
essay ; in addition the fact would have been brought out clearly that 
the place to study science was not only in books but even more largely 
in the immediate home and community environment. The science 
course that fails thus to create in its students the habit of interpreting 
happenings close at hand is of very little worth anyway. 

On the basis of these two negative illustrations, neither of which 
types is as uncommon as it should be, it may be possible to lay down 
a number of positive principles for guidance in selection of project 
topics in science, assuming that such projects are supplementary to 
the regular class work. 

First in importance, probably, is the principle that the project 
needs to be concrete, generally involving the extension or application 
of ideas acquired in class to some phase of ordinary environment or 
of industry. As a rule the closer this latter relates to the life of the 
individual pupil, the better. 

Again, the subject matter of the project should appeal to some 
interest or fill some need in the life of the pupil who works upon it. 
A project that represents to the student nothing more than one more 
obstacle to overcome on the road to graduation is surely of minimum 
value. Naturally, the significant outcome of a worthwhile project is 
not always the information gained ; it may be that, but it may also be 
increased ability to apply a principle, or the better understanding of a 
relationship. 

The project should be so assigned as to be within the capacity of 
the pupil to accomplish, at least to the point of achieving results 
which, though partial, yield a sense of satisfaction at having “ar- 
rived somewhere.” Anything short of this is disheartening. 

Its preparation should involve a wider range of mental activity 
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than mere summarizing of the thoughts of another. When of the 
library or reference type it should at least require some degree of 
analysis or synthesis of ideas, comparison, selection, or generaliza- 
tion ; and the final organization and expression should be strictly the 
pupil’s own. A better type is that in which the project deals with 
concrete materials of the environment, and in which first hand ob- 
servation and book work are joined together. A pure book descrip- 
tion of a certain set of flowers, for example, is of little value, for no 
one save the pupil knows whether he would recognize the flowers 
themselves ; on the other hand a heterogeneous collection of pressed 
flowers is of little value, for such a collection is evidence merely of 
the mechanical work done in getting it together. But let that collec- 
tion be arranged with reference to some basis of organization arrived 
at through the help of books, and it at once assumes a new meaning 
and gives evidence of a deeper understanding. 

In the hands of an able teacher projects can be made both to help 
individuals and, through presentation at proper times, to enrich the 
knowledge and increase the interest of the class as a whole. Espe- 
cially is this true of the project capable of illustration by specimens 
or by demonstration, in the presentation of which the instructor in- 
sists that the science relationship be clearly shown. But when mis- 
used, this same project idea can give false conceptions of true scholar- 
ship and can degenerate into nothing but a sheer waste of time and 
effort. It is the duty of the teacher to see that such exercises are 
assigned wisely, keeping clearly in his own mind in every case the 
educational objectives which he seeks. 
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interpret present day happenings and tendencies, socially, economic- 
ally, politically and educationally, in the light of the past. That is, 
to attain an intelligent historical perspective. 

Many methods have been submitted. Each teacher should use 
that plan of procedure that will secure the ends sought. Many teach- 
ers find that, of all these methods, the one of using current materials 
in daily class work is most effective. 

By not setting aside a definite period each week or month or at 
designated intervals, but by encouraging the pupils to read the news- 
papers and magazines thoughtfully, consistently and intelligently and 
to “tie up” this information thus obtained with similar problems 
studied in American Histery. This plan, is generally followed by 
the broadminded and well trained teacher who is informed on the 
current problems of the day and is able to properly correlate this 
information with the allied problems of history. The teacher will 
refer to current happenings of the day when they have any real con- 
nection with any part of the subject matter in the course studied or 
that he feels should be of vital interest to the pupils of the class. 
Such current material should not be dragged in as disconnected in- 
formation but as natural and appropriate to the subject or topic dis- 
cussed to supplement the textbook and collateral readings. 

The teacher should guard against allowing current problem dis- 


cussions becoming top heavy. That is don’t let the “tail wag the dog.” 
This danger will not be developed by the teacher whose scholastic 


and professional training and experiences are balanced and whose 
interest and enthusiasms are focused on the chief purposes of teach- 
ing the subject ; that is to aid students to intelligently and sympathet- 
ically to understand and interpret the present day happenings and 
tendencies in the light of the past. 

A few of the many problems that arise in American History that 
are current today that can be supplemented by the study of current 
problems in the daily class work are: (1) Political platforms ; (2) Tar- 
iff ; (3) States Rights; (4) Right of Eminent Domain; (5) Bi-Metal- 
ism; (6) Cheap Money; (7) Inflation, Deflation and Reflation and 
Controlled Currency; (8) Spoil System; (9) Pork Barrel; (10) 
Sabotage ; (11) Granger Movement; (12) Reciprocity Tariff Treat- 
ies; (13) Post Office Scandals; (14) Whiskey Ring; (15) The 
Spirit of the Law vs. the Letter of the Law with Current IIlustra- 
tions; (16) State and Federal Support of Education; (17) Right of 
Collective Bargaining. Many others might be given but the above 
will serve to illustrate the proper procedure. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


An INTRODUCTORY CoURSE IN SCIENCE FoR CoLLeGces. I. Man and 
the Nature of His Physical Universe. By Jean, F. C., Harrah, 
E. C., Herman, F. L. and Powers, S. R. Ginn. 1934. 524 pp. 


The first of two volumes of a general survey course in science at college 
level, the second of which is scheduled soon to appear. 

The authors feel that a widespread demand has arisen for broader and more 
integrated surveys of scientific knowledge as means of orienting the average 
college student ; they recognize at the same time that attempts thus far made in 
this direction have not been any too successful in accomplishing their purpose. 
This they believe to be true, not because the principle of survey courses is 
wrong, but rather because the content of these courses usually has been selected 
by those trained in the viewpoint of the subject matter specialist instead of by 
those primarily interested in the life needs of the general student. 

The present treatment cuts at will across the boundary lines of the special 
sciences. It sets as its goals the following: (1) To help the student to locate 
himself in his universe, (2) to help him to free himself from superstition and 
prejudice, (3) to teach him to rely upon established truth in ordering his own 
life and to value the leadership of the specialist, (4) to give him an appre- 
ciation of the careful, logical methods employed by the scientist in his search 
for truth. These goals it attempts to reach through a judicious selection of 
informational material, organized as a series of major units each with a central 
idea and each divided into chapters which are still broad in scope; through 
presenting the material not only as information but also as an exposition of 
the ways in which man’s scientific knowledge has grown; through keeping 
clearly in the reader's mind the necessity for distinguishing between what is 
presented as fact and what as theory; through clear explanation of interrela- 
tions as they exist in the physical universe. 

Although the book is written interestingly and simply enough for freshman 
college work, it nevertheless makes plenty of provision for deep thinking. 
Questions, including some taken directly from the text and others requiring 
further reading and reflection, are given at the end of each chapter, together 
with a series of reference works. Although the authors feel that traditional 
laboratory work of the individual type can better give place to wider class dis- 
cussion, supplementary reading, teacher demonstration and other modern visual 
methods of study, they do not believe that actual contact with concrete mate- 
rials on the part of the student should by any means be omitted. 

This is also an excellent book for high school teachers, especially those well- 
trained in the conventional type of college courses, to read with a view to better 
organization of their science knowledge.—C. E. P. 


America! Its History and People. Faulkner and Kepner. Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1934. 
On the inside of the first cover is a list of Significant Features of this Text- 
book. The list is comprehensive and accurate, but too general to reveal the 
value of the text as a classroom tool. 
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More DETAILED ATTRIBUTES 


1. Background. The authors realize that the roots of America reach far 
back into European conditions; but, unlike some other authors, they do not 
tire the reader with a tedious tracing of these roots to their sources. Indeed, 
one short chapter is deemed sufficient for giving the background, haste being 
made to reach American shores and American happenings. 


2. Style. Directness and simplicity are noticeable throughout the book. 


The language is,easy of comprehension, and the student finds himself at once 
engrossed in the narrative. He is able, therefore, to follow readily from cause 
to effect, his present chapter raising a natural curiosity as to what is to come 
in the next. 

3. Brévity. Only so much of a story is told as is needful for understanding 
‘t in relation to the whole epoch. The tendency to get on with the matter 
stimulates the continued interest of the reader and helps him to view his work 
as a whole rather than as disconnected incidents. 

4. Balance. The text regards history as made up of all the elements which 
contribute to normal living. It, therefore, deals with geographic, economic, 
and social phenomena, rather than with wars, campaigns, and generals. It 
eschews meaningless dates and pygmy personalities, passes lightly over lesser 
political parties, and seeks to give a rounded knowledge rather than a pedantic 
grasp of insignificant detail. 

5. Modernity. The authors apparently believe that history is still in the 
making. They give far more attention to Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson than to Franklin Pierce and Rutherford B. Hayes, holding here as 
elsewhere to the idea of magnifying the really worthwhile. They even come 
lown to the present administration and seek to interpret so far as possible the 
New Deal itself. Their text thus takes on the aspect of a living organism 
rather than of a petrified mummy. 

6. Devices. Finally, the authors recognize the limitations of printed lan- 
guage, however lucid it may be. They enrich the book with splendid maps, 
charts, diagrams, pictures, and even cartoons, seeking thus to appeal to the 
imagination of the student as well as to his intellectuality. It can not be doubted 
that these devices will reach many who otherwise would be left to flounder 
amid even the choicest diction. 

CRITICISMS 


The text does have faults, however. To the student who thinks chronolog- 
ically, the Unit Plan of organization will of necessity be somewhat mystifying. 
He may even be reluctant to go back to Coxey’s Army, after he has been fired 
with the stirring drama of the World War. Such difficulties are, of course, 
inherent in the plan on which the text is written, and there is nothing to be 
done about them. Mention is here made of the fact, merely to point out that 
the Unit Plan must of necessity fail with certain types of mind. 

Certain research experts may also find fault with some of the generaliza- 
ions made by Faulkner and Kepner. For example, the honorable clan of de- 
bunkers will probably attack the distinction made between Northern and South- 
ern colonies, and will most likely find several things wrong with what is said 

slavery. To all who believe a specific exception sufficient to upset a general 
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conclusion, the text will perforce give offense; for these live on disjointed 
facts and microscopic minutiae. 

When the reviewer contemplates the youthful mind for which the text is 
written, however, and considers the general fitness of the book for tenth and 
eleventh grade pupils, he is constrained to believe that Faulkner and Kepner 
have produced a textbook highly worthwhile and bristling with a challenge to 
all wide-awake present-day boys and girls.—C. E. M. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 144) 

departure in all our thinking on questions pertaining to the cur- 
riculum and its formulation. The modern view of education regards 
subject matter as means to an end—not an end within itself. The 
modern conception, then, asks: In the light of what we now know 
(or can find out) about the vast differences among pupils with re- 
spect to their abilities, aptitudes, interests, and probable future 
careers, how may our schools be so organized and administered as to 
yield a maximum return both to each individual pupil and to society? 
This conception of the function of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion may be characterized as functional; the other, as formal. In 
actual school practice these two views are at opposite poles. 

The functional way is not the easy way; it is, in fact, the most 
difficult way ; it is not the fixed, static way; it is the ever-changing, 
dynamic way. It calls for the utilization of techniques, scientific 
techniques, if you please, for a seasoned philosophy, and for expert 
service in applying them. It calls for experimentation and research 
—never-ending experimentation and research. It calls for counseling 
and guidance—understanding counseling and sympathetic guidance 
from the time the pupil enters school until the end of his school 
career. But above all, it first calls for a frank and sincere facing of 
facts, objective facts, that cannot be denied. Dr. Allen’s curriculum 
study now under way ought to be made to mean the beginning of a 
new educational epoch in North Carolina. And when the immediate 
task of curriculum study now beginning (and scheduled to be com- 
pleted by October 1, 1935) is finished, the larger task of further 
curriculum revision, of further experimentation, research, adaptation 
will be just begun. The problem of curriculum study and revision 
is one that is never finally solved, never ended. In progressive 
schools and school systems curriculum study is always in progress. 
It is to be hoped that the present study will serve to register some 
gain toward a more effective schooling for all the children of all the 
people of North Carolina. 
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